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several months, and, as has been a too free custom with 
the American army, many of these soldiers have been 
consorting with the native women ; many have bound 
these women by promises of marriage, others have 
already been legally married, while by far the greater 
number have been living in concubinage pure and 
simple. Now comes the order, and the men are being 
sent home. It is a sad sight to see these women, some 
with children in their arms, bewailing their abandon- 
ment. It is perfectly safe to say there are hundreds of 
such forsaken women here to-day, in disgrace among 
their own people, who at one time thought themselves 
honored wives. This thing is a lasting shame upon our 
service, and yet there are commanding officers who have 
openly favored it because, as they say, tending to better 
discipline in the army." 

This is first-hand testimony, not that of American 
" maligners " of the army. The story is just like 
another that came across at an earlier stage of the war. 
It differs from the accounts of soldierly depravity in 
all armies only in the form in which the evil has mani- 
fested itself in the Philippines. Social vice has always 
been a regular concomitant of army life, and the govern- 
ments, the Christian governments, which promote " civil- 
ization " by war have uniformly taken it as a matter of 
course, and, except occasionally under a storm of criti- 
cism, have not lifted a finger to check or prevent it. If 
our own government had any real appreciation of this 
" lasting shame " it would either dismiss all these men 
from the service or make them bring these " wives " 
home and support them and their children. But it will 
do nothing of the sort. The men of this regiment, and 
others in the army who have been practicing this " free 
custom," will come home in great honor because of the 
"splendid" work they have been doing in the Philip- 
pines, and will live here in the regular army as model 
" patriots " for the growing boys of the country ! 



Brevities. 

. . . The treaties between Chile and the Argentine 
Republic providing for arbitration and for the limitation 
of naval armaments were approved by the Chilean 
Chamber of Deputies on August 11, by a large majority, 
and the approval caused general satisfaction among the 
people. 

. . . The Conference at Quaker Hill, N. Y., for the 
promotion of Bible Study and for the discussion of vital 
problems of the present day, meets this year for five 
days the first week in September. Friday forenoon, the 
5th, is to be devoted to the subject of international 
peace, and the speakers will be Rev. Leighton Williams 
of Amity House, New York, Rev. G. W. Knox, D. D., 
of New York, and Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D., 
Secretary of the American Peace Society. 

. . . On August 15 the turning over of the city of 
Tientsin to the Chinese authorities was completed. 
There was consideraole attendant ceremony. 



. . . The movement among the friends of peace in 
England for an arbitration treaty between Great Britain 
and France is being pushed as much as possible. The 
Executive Meeting of the Society of Friends has pro- 
nounced strongly in favor of such a treaty. 

. . . The United States sent thirty-eight official dele- 
gates to the World's Congress of the Young Men's 
Christian Associations which met at Christiania, Nor- 
way, on the 19th of August. About one thousand for- 
eign delegates, representing thirty-one nations, were in 
attendance. 

. . . The two societies, the " International Union " 
and "Xa Paix par le JDroit" to whom the Monaco 
Peace Congress referred the matter of preparing a series 
of lantern slides for use in the peace propaganda, have 
already had made a number of views. They may be 
procured of Moreau et C ,e , 21 rue de Tournon, Paris. 

... In the recent elections in the Faroe Islands, which 
are a part of the kingdom of Denmark, the campaign 
turned on the question of the ratification of the treaty 
for the cession of the Danish West Indies to the United 
States. The government carried all opposition wards. 
It is expected that the wards in which elections are still 
to be held will cast a similar vote. The treaty will be 
taken up soon after the opening of the Rigsdag in 
October. 

. . . The International Peace Bureau, Berne, Switzer- 
land, has collected in a pamphlet of sixty-eight pages 
all the resolutions passed by the eleven Peace Congresses 
held during the past thirteen years. The price is four 
cents per copy. 

. . . The International Cooperative Alliance which 
held its annual congress at Manchester, England, the 
21st to the 25th of July, passed the following resolution : 
" This Congress, having learned with great satisfaction 
of the resolution adopted by the Peace Congress, rec- 
ommending the Peace Bureau to enter into relations 
with the cooperative societies with the view of joint 
action, declares that the International Cooperative Al- 
liance is fully ready to enter into relations with the In- 
ternational Peace Bureau, as desired, and to cooperate 
with it in the effort to establish universal peace." 

. . . The eleventh congress of the Interparliamentary 
Peace Union, which is to meet at Vienna, Austria, the 
second week in this month, has a very important pro- 
gram before it, and will doubtless prove one of the most 
useful conferences which the Union has ever held. The 
chief feature of the program will be the discussion of 
ways by which the Hague Court of Arbitration may be 
brought into general use by the nations of the world. 

. . . The International Press Congress held at Berne, 
Switzerland, in July made the subject of international 
peace one of the principal subjects of discussion. It 
suggested that the principal newspapers of each country 
should form a federation, and that the national groups 
of papers should cooperate with one another in the pro- 
motion of international concord. 

. . . Archbishop Riordan of California has gone to 
The Hague in connection with the arbitration of the 
Pious Fund claims, which is to begin this month. 
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. . . The distinguished French savant, Maurice Berthe- 
lot, professor in the College de France and life Secretary 
of the Academie des Sciences, has become an honorary 
member of the French Peace Society La Paix par le 
Droit, and has declared himself to be in entire accord 
with its principles and purposes. 

. . . The first national congress of the Peace Societies 
of France is to meet at Toulouse the 16th to the 18th 
of October. An interesting program is in preparation 
for the three days' meetings. 

. . . Justice Shiras of the United States Supreme 
Court has declared that arbitration is the logical method 
of settling labor troubles like the present coal miners' 
strike, but that there is little hope of getting a satis- 
factory arbitration law until all the labor unions are 
incorporated. 

... At the recent Congress in France of Women's 
Arts and Trades, the Princess Wiszniewska, president 
of the Woman's Universal Peace Alliance, pronounced 
a strong discourse in behalf of the pacific education of 
children. 

. . . The Marcus Island incident was closed by our 
State Department informing the Japanese government 
that the Island was recognized to be under Japanese 
authority. Wake Island, south of Marcus, h38 given 
rise, if newspaper reports are to be credited, to another 
" incident." The sovereignty of this island, which is on 
"our" route to the Philippines, is claimed for our gov- 
ernment, much to the mystification ,of Japan, whose 
bird-catchers have been doing business on the island. 

. . . The situation in the Philippines among the Moros 
has become serious and an aggressive campaign for the 
suppression of those in "revolt" has been undertaken by 
General Chaffee. A policy of subjugation, once entered 
upon logically, requires slaying and destruction until 
the subjugation is complete. The original sin is the 
root of all the others. 

. . . The relations of our government with the Porte 
have been somewhat strained the past month, on account 
of the failure of the Turkish government to carry out 
agreements long ago reached affecting the interests of 
American citizens. 

. . . The appeal of Josiah W. Leeds of Philadelphia 
to President Roosevelt, that the alleged plan of the 
Indian Commissioner to have an exhibition at the St. 
Louis Exposition of the old-time Indian dancing, fighting, 
gambling, horse racing and fantastic costumes be not 
permitted, has been favorably acted upon by the De- 
partment of the Interior to whom the President referred 
the matter. Acting Secretary Ryan has informed J. W. 
Leeds that no such show will be permitted under the 
authority of the government. 

. . . All present armor-clad warships are now ready 
for old junk. The new time-fuse, soft-nosed, armor- 
piercing shells, perfected in the ordnance department of 
the United States army, and able to go through fourteen 
inches of steel and not explode till it gets through, has 
made all the twelve-inch armor plate useless for pro- 
tection. All the great naval powers will now have to 
construct new ships, and so the all-devouring process 
goes on. 



. . . The revolution, attended with much bloodshed, 
still goes on in Venezuela. The blockade declared by 
President Castro has been declared by the foreign rep- 
resentatives at the Venezuelan capital to be ineffective. 
The revolution in Colombia is also still unended. 

. . . The monster new coast defense guns, eighteen of 
which will be mounted for the defense of New York, 
ten for San Francisco, eight for Boston and four for 
Hampton Roads, are 49 feet 2.9 inches long, carry 
a projectile 5 feet 4 inches long, weighing 2,370 pounds, 
have a steel penetration of 3 feet 6.3 inches, and have the 
amazing range of 21 miles. The cost of firing one shot 
is $1,000. 

. . . The Pacific Commercial Cable Company has 
been authorized by the President to lay a cable across 
the Pacific. Work on it will be soon begun. The 
cable will go from San Francisco to Guam and thence to 
Manila. Cables in general are great peacemakers, 
although in time of war they are often great liars and 
deceivers. 

... In spite of the orders of the German Emperor 
against it and the efforts of many others towards its 
abolition, the recent ovation given by the soldiers to 
Lieutenant Hildebrandt on his release from a short con- 
finement on account of the murder of a fellow officer in 
a duel, shows how deeply rooted the duel is in Ger- 
many and how long and earnest efforts will be required 
to abolish it. 

. . . Objections have been raised at Bogota to the 
Panama Canal treaty, and received by the Colombian 
Minister at Washington. The difficulty is over the 
strip of land through which the canal is to be con- 
structed. The Colombian constitution forbids the ces- 
sion of sovereignty over it. It is believed, however, 
at the State Department that the Colombian, though it 
cannot lease the land in perpetuity, will give a lease for 
one hundred years, renewable at the option of the 
United States. 

. . . The International Congress of the Red Cross 
Societies, held recently in St. Petersburg, was attended 
by many distinguished persons, Miss Clara Barton and 
Mrs. J. Ellen Foster representing the United States. 
The Congress was occupied chiefly in hearing reports of 
what the individual societies have done in relieving the 
wounded and sick in wars. 

... A meeting in the interests of international arbi- 
tration was held in the First Congregational Church, 
Keene, N. H., on the evening of July 31, and addresses 
made by Edwin D. Mead and Benjamin F. Trueblood. 
The meeting was organized by Prof. J. C. Bracq, the 
eminent French scholar, who is at the head of the French 
department of Vassar College, and has been prominent 
in the Mohonk Conferences. Professor Bracq has his 
summer home at Keene, and proposes to make it a 
strong centre of the arbitration propaganda. 

. . . Ernest Howard Crosby, whose epigrammatic utter- 
ances against war always go to the quick, made the 
women in the audience at the Mystic Convention think, 
when he declared to them that brutality fascinates 
women, and that practically every woman has a sneak- 
ing if not an open admiration for soldiers. 
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. . . Mr. James R. Brown, of New York, president 
of the Manhattan Single Tax Club, said at the Mystic 
meeting that every church ought to be a peace con- 
vention. 

. . . Another of the things worthy of remembrance 
said at Mystic was the statement of the Countess Nic- 
olai that the great cause of the discord and war in the 
world is the false education of the children in the home. 

... At the Mystic Peace Convention Walter S. 
Logan, of the New York Bar, said that the three great 
events of history were the granting of the Magna Charta 
by King John, the Constitutional Convention in the 
United States in 1787, and the assembling of the Hague 
Peace Conference in 1899. 

. . . Jane Addams, the well-known Chicago social 
settlement worker, in a recent address at Chautauqua, 
on " The Newer Ideals of Peace," said : " A warship 
costs as much as a university, and the expense of main- 
taining it and its crew equals the aggregate salaries of a 
whole faculty." This leads the Fall River Evening 
News to thus remark : 

" Let all young persons who are inclined to be carried off 
their feet by the spirit of militarism keep this saying in their 
minds and let it influence them in all their future choices." 



A SUMMONS. 

BY E. O. SAMPSON HOYT. 

I was wakened out of sleep 
That was peaceful and was needed, 
As by some one long unheeded, 
But who now with will was stronger 
(For engagement waits no longer) , 
There arousing me from sleep. 

In my room there was a sense 
Of justice, awful, yet benign, 
Of majesty that seemed divine. 
All my life, as I had lived it, 
Then accused that I had lived it 

Without more of this same sense. 

It was Presence of the kind 
Floods with light the page of story, 
Stays the hand of martial glory, 
Shakes a haughty king with terror, 
Smites with truth a churchman's error; 

It was Presence of that kind. 

I was filled with speechless awe. 
Then a light both warm and splendid 
On my craven soul descended. 
Life responsible and real 
Shaped itself a new ideal 

In the silence of that awe. 

Message, message ! Not before 
To a mortal spirit coming 
Message had so stern a summing. 
" Your duty ! " That was all it said. 
The room was dark, the Presence fled. 

I shall hear it evermore. 



History of the Pious Fund. 

The case of the " Pious Fund," which the United 
States and Mexico have submitted to the Hague Court 
of Arbitration, holds such importance as the first inter- 
national controversy to go to that tribunal that our 
readers will be interested to have the history of it in its 
more important features. 

The Pious Fund originated more than two hundred 
years ago. Three Jesuit Fathers of Spain received per- 
mission by a decree of the crown in 1697 to commence 
mission work in California. Contributions were made 
at that time, by those persons piously inclined, for 
the personal expenses of these missionaries and also 
for the creation of a permanent fund to support the 
mission. By 1731 the contributions amounted to 
1120,000. In 1735 the sum of $408,000 was given for 
the purposes of the mission by a Spanish marquis and 
his wife, whose deeds of trust were filed with the 
Mexican Claims Commission soon after its creation in 
1868. Another bequest, amounting to $120,000 was 
made to the Fund in 1765. Many minor contributions 
were made from time to time, and the fund a little later 
came to amount to over two millions of dollars. 

In 1767 the Jesuits were expelled from the Spanish 
dominions, those in California leaving the next year, and 
the crown seized all property possessed by the Order. 
Whatever funds were held in trust for specific pur- 
poses, as for colleges, etc., were accepted by the King 
as such. Among these was the Pious Fund of Cali- 
fornia. A commission was named by the crown to 
administer the Fund for the purposes for which it was 
given. 

When Mexico became independent in 1821 the new 
government took over all the possessions of the Crown, 
among them this mission trust fund. An administrative 
committee was appointed to have charge of it. In 1836 
the Mexican Congress invited the Pope to make Upper 
and Lower California an episcopal diocese, promising to 
turn over the Pious Fund to the charge of the bishop 
who should be appointed. The Pope so acted and con- 
secrated the president of the missions as bishop, to 
whom the Fund was turned over to be administered for 
its special purposes. The bishop chose as his agent for 
the management of the Fund a resident of the City of 
Mexico of high position. It continued under his man- 
agement till 1842. In that year General Santa Ana, 
then dictator of Mexico, annulled the previous action of 
the Mexican Congress, and the government took charge 
of the Fund. The agent in Mexico City of the Cali- 
fornia bishop protested against this action as a breach 
of contract. Within a few months General Santa Ana 
recognized the difficulty of having the fund administered 
by the government, and decided to sell the properties of 
the Fund, cover the money into the national treasury, 
and thereafter to pay interest upon it in perpetuity, at 
the rate of six per cent. A solemn decree to this effect 
was enacted. 

When Upper California was ceded to the United 
States after the Mexican War, Mexico ceased to pay to 
the Catholic church of that territory its portion of the 
interest of the Pious Fund. When the Mexican Claims 
Mixed Commission was created in 1868 to settle the 



